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while independence or opposition, to which also there
is a natural tendency, is a more strenuous attitude. Let
two persons, just made acquainted, be attracted towards
each other and begin to be friends: what we find them
doing is to exchange views; and if they find themselves
in agreement, they experience a satisfaction that is quite
exhilarating. People with the same view gravitate
together, and a group of like-thinking persons is emi-
nently satisfactory to its members until they become
negatively adapted to one another. There is, then, an
easily aroused drive towards accepting beliefs held by
one's associates, and the process is by no means so
passive as it has often been represented.

The same criticism can be passed on the current con-
ception of sympathetic induction of the emotions, as
presented especially by McDougall. The expression of
emotion by one person is supposed to act as a stimulus
on another person, arousing the like emotion in him;
and this second person has been conceived as purely
receptive or passive in the process. The examples cited
are such as these: when one child cries, another, hear-
ing the cry, begins to cry himself; when we hear or see
some one laughing, we feel like laughing ourselves; and
anger and fear are similarly contagious. These exam-
ples, when closely scrutinized, appear somewhat doubt-
ful evidence, and certainly require further investigation
before they can be accepted at their face value. It often
happens that two children become tired or hungry at
about the same time, and begin to cry together because
affected alike by these stimuli to weeping rather than by
induction from one to the other. Or it may happen
that when one child is punished and cries, the other,